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THE GIFTS OF THE SISTERS. 





To Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, by William 
Roscoe Thayer. 





The Babe is sleeping; 
The curtain lifts; 

Enter the Sisters, 
Bearing their gifts— 
The white-winged Sisters, 

Haughty, yet mild; 
They encircle the cradle 
And smile on the child. 


“I give to thee Beauty,” 
The eldest-born says; 
“And I with Wit seal thee 
Throughout all thy days.” 
“To draw the world to thee, 
And fend thee from harm, 
I lavish upon thee 
My benison—Charm.” 
“With Courage, my darling, 
Thy seasons I bless— 
To plead for the feeble, 
Tho wronged to redress.” 


So the child in her slumber 
The Sisters endow; 
But one hath not spoken, 
Who whispereth now: 
“Their gifts are most rich, 
But they could not avail— 
They would slacken and vanish 
If mine were to fail. 
For Age will dim Beauty, 
And silence Wit’s tongue; 
Cause Courage to waver; 
And Charm must be young. 


“Beloved, I grant thee 
Life’s ultimate prize, 
The badge of the deathless, 
The dream of the wise; 
The glow that illumines 
Joy, Valor and ,s'ruth; 
The soul of thy May-Time— 
Unperishing Youth!” 
—Boston Herald. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Much sympathy is expressed for 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, president of 
the National Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, who was seriously injured in 
a carriage accident in Minneapolis a 
few days ago. It appears that Dr. 
Shaw was thrown from the carriage 
station to take a train for New York, 
when the horses hauling her carriage 
became frightened and bolted. Dr. 
Shaw was thrown from her carriage 
and received a broken ankle and some 
bad bruises. She was returning from 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation at Seattle, and had stopped in 
Minneapolis to confer with Professor 
Frances Squire Potter, the newly-elect- 
ed secretary of the association. It is 


said that her injuries will confine her 
to her bed for at least three weeks. Dr. 
Shaw was expected in New York early 
last week for an important conference 
relative to her suffrage campaign of 
the coming winter, and was going to 





Newport this week to be the guest of 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. 





A summary of the laws of the Prov- 
inces of Canada with regard to women 
and children has been compiled by 
Mrs. O. C. Edwards of MacLeod, Al- 
berta. It is called: “Legal Status of 
Canadian Women, as Shown by Ex- 
tracts from Dominion and Provincial 
Dower, Divorce, Descent of Land, 
Franchise, Crime, and Other Sub- 
jects.” The pamphlet is published by 
the National Council of Women of 
Canada. One injustice to which Mrs. 
Edwards calls attention is that ac- 
cording to the laws of Canada the 
father owns the child, and not the 
mother, and decides as to its educa- 
tion, religion, domicile, etc. In the 
school law of one Province it is defin- 


itely stated that the father is the 
parent. The consent of the father 
alone is required in regard to the 


marriage of minor daughters. In the 
Province of Quebec a father gave his 
twelve-year-old daughter as wife to a 
comrade of his of over forty. In 
Quebec a man can get a separation 
from his wife on the ground of un- 
faithfulness, while it is necessary, in 
order that a woman may secure a 
separation, that her husband should 
bring his concubine into the same 
habitation with her. 


The proposed new constitution for 


South Africa turns over the control 
of school and municipal affairs, on 
which women hitherto have had a 


vote, to Provincial Councils, for which 
women cannot vote. Both Dutch and 
British women protesting vigor- 
ously. 


are 





Women students at the Harvard 
Summer School listened with interest 
to the subject of savings bank insur- 
ance and old age pensions as provided 


by the Massachusetts law of 1907, 
given by H. Larue Brown, of the 
Massachusetts Savings Insurance 


League, at Emerson Hall, Harvard, on 
August 5. Great interest was mani- 
fested. 





In a Maine town recently four 
women, three of whom were mothers 
of boys, went to one of the selectmen 
to protest against the appointment as 
constable, of a certain man who was 
known to be in the habit of getting in- 
toxicated. The answer to their re- 
quest was “What have you got to do 
about it?” They said: “We are citi- 
zens and should have something to 
say.” Would these women have been 
treated so rudely if they had been 
voters? When the Fourth was cele- 
brated in this town there was much 





drunkenness but no arrests. The con- 
stable himself was drunk. 
A special despatch to the Boston 


Herald states that Mayor William H. 
MacInnis of Pittsfield, Mass., in behalf 
of the city, has made a formal apology 
to the advocates of the cause of wo- 
man suffrage for the inconvenience 
suffered by them at the hands of the 
Pittsfield authorities last Friday week, 
and has extended an invitation to 
them to come again to Pittsfield, giv- 
ing assurance that he will take per- 
sonal charge of the arrangements for 
their reception. 

This offer is said to be in conse- 
quence of the action of the police at 
Friday’s meeting, when the suffragists 
were forced to move from place to 
place before they were able finally to 
hold a meeting at the park opposite 
the Wendell house. A band concert 
had been in progress, but when Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald began to speak 
all the lights in the bandstand were 
turned out and the speech was de- 
livered in darkness. 

Three more Massachusetts cities 
were visited on the 9th inst. by the 
flying squadron. The woman suffrage 
cause was preached to 400 people in 
Springfield, while at Chicopee Falls 
100 factory workers who were in a 
hurry to get home stopped to listen, 
and at Holyoke another crowd of 400 
heard the suffragists. 





Italian women have taken a hand 





in the effort to suppress immoral lit- 


erature in Italy and have sent a peti- 
tion signed by 40,000 names to the 
Chamber of Deputies. This petition, 
says the Roman correspondent of The 
Catholic Standard and Times (Phila- 
delphia), has met with a most fav- 
orable reception at the hands of the 
Italian legislators. Other evils need- 
ing attention are thus pointed out: 


“The Government must not stop at 
the censure of impure books and 
periodicals. It must also take cogniz- 
ance of the fact that the walls of the 
churches, at the instigation of the Ma- 
sonic Mayor of Rome, are plastered 
over with immoral advertisements. It 
must remember that the more lurid 
French plays are shamelessly adver- 
tised on the exterior of the sacred 
edifices, to the scandal of foreigners, 
who have long since learned to de- 
spise the supineness of citizens who 
do not ven go to the trouble of a 
public protest.” 





THE OLD TRAIL. 





In crossing the continent by the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, the old 
trail by which the early emigrants 
journeyed to the West is visible for 
a long distance, winding along one 
side of the canyon of the Fraser and 
Thompson Rivers, while the railroad 
winds along the For hours 
the traveller can watch from the 
train the narrow path by which they 
toiled along slowly and wearily, ex- 
posed to attacks from hostile Indians, 
and taking months for the journey 
that make smoothly and 
easily in a few days. The old trail is 
disused and its bridges are falling into 
ruin, but it is still plain to be seen, 
going up and down along the steep 
side of the precipitous canyon, a 
tcuching and pathetic feature amid 
the grandeur of the landscape. 

The making of that trail, a feasible 
though hard path through thousands 
of miles of wilderness, was a great 
achievement in its day. By it the 
early settlers could and did get from 
ocean to though hundreds 
dropped out and died by the way. 
Now it has been superseded by im- 
proved methods of transportation, 
and all that fatigue and suffering is a 
thing of the past. 

The human race is journeying to- 
ward a better state of civilization, 
slowly and painfully, and beset by all 
sorts of difficulties, like the settlers 
making their way along that ancient 
trail. When we have learned im- 
proved methods of living—when as 
high intelligence and as _ strenuous 
effort have been applied to solve the 
moral and social problems relating to 
human welfare as have been spent on 
overcoming the material obstacles to 
physical progress—we_ shall enter 
upon an era of rapid transit in moral 
and social advance. Coming gener- 
ations will look back upon the evils 
and miseries of the present day—des- 
perate poverty, political corruption, 
gross ignorance and intemperance, 
the white slave traffic and all other 
forms of the exploitation of one hu- 
man being for the supposed advantage 
of another—with the same compassion 
with which we now look upon the 
sufferings of the early immigrants in 
their slow and painful advance. 

One simple thing that would help 
to hasten the day would be the intro- 
duction into all the public schools of 
the teaching of practical ethics, along 
the lines mapped out by Miss Jane 
Brownlee. If it were as much an ac- 
cepted principle that all children must 
be instructed in justice and kindness 
as that they must be instructed in 
reading and arithmetic, by competent 
teachers, when they were older they 
would bend their minds to helping 
each other rather than to exploiting 
each other. We may not live to see 
it, but it will come. A. S. B. 


other. 


we now 


ocean, 





MRS. DARGAN’S POEM. 





A deep impression has been made 
by the poem on the woman movement 
lately written by the young Southern 
poet, Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan, 
which begins: 

“The Lord of Little Children to the 
sleeping mothers spake.” 

The officers of the National Ameri- 





can Woman Suffrage Association in- 
corporated the poem entire in the 
Call for the recent National Suffrage 
Convention at Seattle, and it was 
printed on the programs and sung at 
the opening of the convention. Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, the national president, 
when she invited the audience to rise 
and sing it, said: “I think Mrs. Dar- 
gan’s poem will be remembered long, 
long after this occasion is over. I 
hope you will study this poem, and 
see what a history there is in it; and 
if there is a woman with a woman’s 
heart who cannot be moved by it, she 
at least has much to learn.” 

Later, on the motion of Miss Kate 
M. Gordon of New Orleans a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Dargan for writing the 
poem was adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Dargan has received unstinted 
praise from the best critics for her 
dramatic work (her two volumes of 
plays, “Lords and Lovers” and “Semi- 
ramis,”’ are to be had from Scrib- 
ner’s), but she is warmly interested 
in the woman suffrage movement, and 
is reported to be especially pleased 
that her equal rights song has been 
found useful. It was first published in 
the Woman's Journal, but our readers 
may be glad to peruse it again: 
The Lord of Little Children 

sleeping mothers spake: 
“Lo, the dreaming time is over, ye the 
hand of Life must take’; 
And the dawn was in our faces as we 
startled up awake 
On Liberty’s great day. 


to 


the 


We have heard the babes that called 
us from the whirr of wheel and 
loom, 

In a world of sun and meadows cry- 
ing for a little room, 

Ere their blood ran to the coffers, ere 
their labor made their tomb; 

And we arise and go. 


We have heard our sister weeping for 
the child that must not live, 
For the hands that may not tend it, 
for the milk she may not give; 
We have seen her kneel in anguish 
and the bitter blow receive, 
And we arise and go. 


Over law unblessed, unsanctioned by 
a mother’s holy name, 
Law that gives the child to bondage 
and the woman unto shame, 
See the star of justice rising with a 
dread, consuming flame! 
‘Tis bringing in His day. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Letters to a College Girl. 
Hayes. Boston. 
Co. 1909. 


This is a book of wise suggestions 
to a young friend about to enter a 
woman’s college. It is at once an en- 
couragement and a warning. While 
expressing a preference for co-educa- 
tional training the writer advises to 
accept specified requirements and to 
plan for the future rather than to re- 
view the results of the high school 
from which the young freshman has 
just been graduated. The writer con- 
gratulates her young friend upon the 
opportunities of social onjoyment 
which the college will afford, so new 
for women in a world which hither- 
to “has not been kind to girls,” and 
reminds her that even now the vast 
majority of women are little better 
than slaves. First of all she should 
not forget that health is her most 
precious possession, dependent on 
plenty of sleep, rational dress and 
diet. She is admonished to avail her- 
self of such relief from conventional 
disabilities as the proprieties permit, 
avoiding nervous excitement, and 
“camping on the seas of serenity.” 
The importance of general culture is 
emphasized, and undue concentration 
of effort on a few elective courses is 
deprecated. College activities, the 
elective system, the study of science, 
of mathematics and of English litera- 
ture are considered. In conclusion 
she is warned against the conceit 
that overvalues the result of a four 
years’ course and plumes itself on 
being an important personag2 because 
a college graduate. “Depart quietly. 
The test is yet to come. Begin by 
dismissing, once for all, the notion 
that an ex officio value attaches to 
you and your doings.” It its impos- 
sible in a brief notice to convey an 
adequate idea of this admirable com- 
pendium of practical advice and in- 
telligent criticism. Thoughtfully read 
and pondered, it will prove of inesti- 
mable value to every undergraduate. 
Many of its suggestions are nowhere 
else obtainable and greatly needed. 


H. B. B. 


By Ellen 
yeorge H. Ellis & 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Cicely Hamilton and Marion Holmes 
will edit in England a new penny 
weekly paper devoted to woman suf- 
frage. It will the organ the 
Women’s Freedom League 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
ing at Haines Falls, N. Y. 
ported to be much improved in health. 
Mrs. Catt will be the principal speak- 
er at the annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachuestts W. S. A. next October. 

Hilda Stowe, a granddaughter of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” will make her 
debut on the professional stage next 
October. Miss Stowe has had consid- 
erable experience as an amateur 

Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty will contrib- 
ute an article on “Being a Woman 
Legislator” to the September Delinea- 
tor. Mrs. Lafferty was the only wo- 
man member of the last General As- 
sembly of Colorado, and she made a 
brilliant record. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, as superin- 


be of 


is reut- 
She is re- 


tendent of schools for Chicago, will 
receive the same salary as Dr. Max- 
well, superintendent of schools’ for 


New York City. The Brooklyn Times 
says her appointment is sure to give 
an impetus to the New York move- 
ment for equal pay for women teach- 
ers. 

Georgiana J. Sanders has been ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital as superin- 


tendent of nurses, to succeed Pauline 


L. Dolliver. Miss Sanders is a grad- 
uate of the Manchester General Chil- 
dren's Hospital, Pendlebury, England. 
She has been four years superintend- 
ent of nurses at the Polyclinic Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Malvina M. McKeever of Rox- 
bury, Mass., who served as nurse in 
the Spanish war, and later as matron 
in the civil hospital in Manila, is to 
establish a training school for Filipino 
girls as nurses in that city, under the 
auspices of the bureau of education. 
Her Miss Tillie McKeever, is 
at the City Hospital. Both were here 
last year on six months’ leave of ab- 
sence. 

Ida Lewis, “the Grace Darling of 
America,” who for thirty years has 
kept the Lime Rock lighthouse, and 
has saved the lives of eighteen per- 
sons, recently added five more to her 
list. Five girls who were in a boat 
were upset by the waves caused by 
the passing of the big steamer Com- 
monwealth. Miss Lewis, from her 
perch in the lighthouse saw the acci- 
dent. She jumped into her boat, the 
Rescue, rowed to the girls and one 
after another lifted them into the boat. 

Miss N. Edwards of Coaley Glouces- 
tershire, who is the highest authority 
in England on poultry, has won over 
1,000 prizes, and has exported stock 


to almost every country. She began 
in a small way with about twenty 


fowls of the best stock. She does not. 
raise chickens for the table, but sells 
settings of eggs, newly hatched 
chicks and stock birds. Her poultry 
farm is now one of the largest in Eng- 
land. 

“In my business,” says Miss Ed- 
wards, “we escape all the work of 
killing. No lady uxes the killing of 
fowls. I never do it except to show 
students how it should be done. Yes, 
I take students of the poultry busi- 
ness at my place, which, of course, is 
an added responsibility.” 

Mrs. Carrie Doherty King, who 
lives near Crystal Spring, Miss., is 
probably the only woman mail car- 
rier in the State. She delivers on @ 
rural route, making a circuit of 
twenty-six miles a day. Mrs. King is 
a native Mississippian. She is the 
only daughter of wealthy parents, ana 
was brought up under the old south- 
ern tradition of woman’s depend- 
ences. In her girlhood she won many 
trophies at the old State fair in Jack- 
son for horsemanship, an accomplish- 
ment which serves her well in her 
new vocation. Her long route takes 
her over lonely and sometimes trying 
country roads, but, armed with a good 
revolver, and possessed of a fearless 
spirit, she is not daunted by its perils 
or hardships. 


sister, 
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SUFFRAGISTS AND SALARIES. 


Some people still fancy that work- 
ers in the suffrage cause are feeble 
and worthless persons, who go into it 
because they are not wanted any- 
where else. Those who labor under 
this delusion must have received sey- 
eral eye-openers of late. 

Passing a day or two in Minne- 
apolis on the way home from Seattle, 
and meeting a number of the local 
suffragists, I naturally talked with 
them about: our new National Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Prof. Frances 
Squire Potter, and it was pleasant to 
hear with what and admira- 
tion they spoke of her. Prof. Mary 
Gray Peck's ability also highly 
praised. It was reported that the Presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State Univer- 
sity had been astounded to learn that 
two women so gifted and so popular 
as Prof. Potter and Prof. Peck had 
consented to give up their good posi- 
tions in connection with the Univer- 
sity to work for the Suffrage Associa- 
tion; and his respect for the suffrage 
movement was markedly increased. 

When Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser was 
about to be left without a position, in 
consequence of the removal of the Na- 
tional Headquarters from Warren 
New York, the Joseph Fels founda- 
tion promptly snapped up, at a 
salary of $1800. 

Our new National Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, who is also 
State President for Illinois, has been 
repeatedly urged to accept the presi- 
dency of the Illinois W. C. T. U., a 
position which has a handsome salary 
attached to it, but she prefers to work 


esteem 


was 


to 


her 





as president of the Illinois E. S. A., 
with no salary at all. 
These facts carry their moral on 
their face. A. S. B 
OPEN-AIR MEETINGS. 
One excellent result of the recent 


popular agitation of the woman suf- 
frage question by the English suffra- 


gettes is a growing recognition by our 


American workers of the value of 
open-air meetings, as an_ effective 


method of arousing the public mind 
and heart. By these we reach people, 
a majority of whom have never before 
given the subject serious considera- 
tion. In a hall or a church large audi- 
ences often listen to addresses in 
favor of Votes for Women. But such 
meetings are usually composed mostly 
of those who need no conversion, and 
fail to reach the outside public, es- 
pecially the men and boys, the pres- 
ent and future yoters, except, indirect- 
ly, by brief and often incorrect re- 
ports in the daily press. Such reports 
seldom give the facts and arguments 
needed to convince and convert their 
readers. 

Open-air meetings especially 
suited to mild weather,—say from 
June to November. During these six 
months, business is usually slack, peo- 


are 


ple are more at leisure, and out-door 
recreation is attractive. As a boy, in 
Southern Ohio, my political informa- 
tion was largely obtained at street 
meetings held on evenings at market- 
houses, parks, and frequented street 
corners. In the country “stump 
speakers” were active at fairs, barba- 
cues, and picnics. Candidates for pub- 
lic office made tours of the State, oft- 
en using fireworks and bands of music 
tc draw the crowd. Our greatest pub- 
lic men—Clay, Benton, Salmon P. 
Chase (afterwards Chief Justice of 
the United States), Tom Corwin, “the 
wagoner’s boy,” John Van Buren, and 
others were often heard at out-door 


meetings. 
The great political overturn of 1840 
was due to a similar expansion of 


political methods. In that campaign 
women were for the first time invited 
to attend great open-air assemblies, to 
listen to and applaud political speak- 
ers, and to join in popular songs with 
the refrain of “Tippecanoe and Tyler 


Too. 


These tactics swept the old 
Jacksonian Democratic party out of 
power. Even religious feeling, in 
those former days, was largely propa- 
gated by “camp meetings,” where 
tents and shanties drew people to out- 
door meetings in shady groves for 
days and weeks from their ordinary 
avocations to “flee from the wrath to 
come.” 

We note with pleasure and approval 
the use of automobiles now being 
made, in Massachusetts and else- 
where, to transport suffrage speakers 
swiftly and at small expense to ad. 
dress improvised audiences in locali- 
ties never before reached by suffrage 
lectures or conventions. Our wise 
leader, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
used to say, thirty years ago,— ‘Keep 
talking. A good cause grows by agi- 
tation. All that is needed is to make 
people familiar with the subject.” 

Such out-door meetings, when con- 
ducted by competent speakers of 
character and personal dignity, are of 
inestimable They should be 
held in country towns and _ villages, 
at public resorts, at the sea shore, or 
among the mountains, from the piaz- 
zas of summer hotels, wherever an au- 
dience can be gathered. 

Let the open-air meetings be multi- 
plied! H. B. B. 


SUFFRAGETTES DID NOT BITE. 


value. 


The cable dispatches from London 
to the -American press have spread a 
general that the suffra- 
gettes who refused to obey the prison 


impression 


rules, as a against being 
treated criminals instead 
of as political offenders, “kicked and 
bit the women The 
Home Secretary lately made the same 
charge. Christabel 
writes: 


protest 


as common 


wardresses.” 


Miss -ankhurst 


“Our imprisoned friends, realizing 
the extremely difficult position in 
which the prison officials were placed, 
were most scrupulous in their be 
havior to the wardresses and other | 
they had no quarrel with them, but | 
with the government, who were rc- | 
sponsible for what was happening. 

“There were only two cases in 
which this rule was in any way de- 
parted from. One of the prisoners | 
was in charge of a wardress who per- 
sistently disregarded the regulation 
requiring prison officials ‘to do noth- 
ing, by word, gesture or demeanor, 
which may tend to irritate any pris- 
oner. This officer was most insolent | 
in her behavior, to such a point that | 
the prisoner ordered her to leave the | 
cell, and, when she remained, pushed 
her (using no unnecessary force) out 








of the cell and shut the door. This 
was reported to the Governor, who 
had the prisoner removed to a more 


severe punishment cell. At the same 
time her complaint as to the behavior | 
of the wardress was also listened to, | 
with the result that the Sanerees | 


thereafter behaved in more courte- 
ous fashion. 

“Another prisoner refused to go of 
her own accord into the punishmeat 
cell, and was therefore forcibly re 
moved by five or six wardresses. As 
this was being done, two of them pum- 
melled her with such roughness that 
she had serious bruises. In the strug- 
gle, and under this provocation, two 
of the wardresses were kicked by her. 
As to the charge of biting, it is indig- 
nantly repudiated by every one of the 
prisoners. 

“Our friends bear testimony that 
the great majority of the prison offi- 
cials, including the wardresses, be- 
haved remarkably well under difficult 
circumstances; and no complaint 
would have been made, even in these 
individual cases, but for the unwar- 
rantable charges brought by the 
Home Secretary.” 

These two 
Willcox and were 
among those released of 
the “hunger strike.’ Some days after, 
when they had measurably recovered, 
the government had them arrested on 
a charge of assaulting the wardresses. 
A tall policeman stalked into the mid- 
dle of a suffrage meeting to serve the 
warrants. The meeting received him 
with lively indignation, but the pre- 
siding officer repressed the demon- 
strations of disapproval, saying that 
the policeman was only carrying out 
his orders, and that the blame lay 


a 


prisoners, Mrs. Dove- 
Miss Garnett, 


on account 


officers, and did their best to show that | 


| pathetic illustration 


ters of justice are considered. Wom- 
an is not just. She is not made to be 
just. Her strength is her charm, and 
charm is greater than justice.’ Im- 
agine a human being saying that? 
Charming Suffragettes. 
“However, my study of women, 


both at home and here, in the suf- 
frage movement, has convinced me 
that the greatest charm is seen in 


those whose lives are devoted to the 
cause of justice. These suffragettes 
are the most ‘charming’ women I 
have ever seen. I was prepared to 
find them able speakers, keen think- 
ers, and courageous spirits, but I did 
not know that I should see such de- 
| lightful, womanly women as they are. 
I am sure that nothing brings out the 
best in us so rapidly as this glorious 
cause. I have talked with a great 
many suffragettes, leaders and follow- 
ers both; speakers, stone-throwers. 
horse-women, interrupters of speech- 
es; rich and poor;—they are all 
ladylike, pleasing.and strong women. 
Hosts of Pretty Girls. 
| “Incidentally, I have never seen so 
|many pretty young women. Some 
real interest such as this would re- 
form our colleges, and give our girls 
that seriousness of purpose which we 
so much need. 

“IT have attended chiefly the meet- 
ings of the Women's Social and Polit- 
ical Union. Yesterday I visited the 
Women’s Freedom League, and next 
week I shall see something of the 
work of the Men's League. I arrived 
just too late for the ‘Battle of West- 
minster, but I shalt see all the pris- 


;}oners the night before tneir trial, and 








|hear Mrs. Pankhurst herself. They 
} are now busy in Cleveland at a by- 
jelection. We are hoping that the 


‘Right of Appeal’ will be supported in 
ew courts Friday, and the prisoners 


dismissed.” 





| “THE SILENT SIEGE.” 
| . 


| More than a hundred women, repre- 
senting the Women's Freedom 
League, have stood for an aggregate 


ef more than three thousand hours at 
the of the House of Commons, 
waiting, through rain 
silent protest against the Prime Min- 


door 


and sun, as a 





ister’s refusal to receive a deputation. 
They are waiting when the members 
No long the 
and there have been sevy- 


assemble. matter how 
House sits 
eral all-night sessions—they are still 
there when the members come out to 
go home. Among those taking part in 
this picketing” have 
women of wealth and “high society,” 


“peaceful been 
and the humblest bread-winners, side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder. 
During the time when the members 
are entering the House (6 to 8 P. M.), 
the women gather in especially large 


numbers, each holding a petition in 
her hand, as a visible sign why she 
is there. Lately two especially sig- 


nificant demonstrations were made by 
the the college 
graduates. Women's Franchise says: 

This week has seen the introduc- 
tion of »victuresque variations into the 
routine of watching. Labor and 
brains have each made their silent ap- 
peal at the gates of the House. 

On Wednesday night from 6 to 8 
P. M. representatives of the working 
women of Britain stood at St. 
Stephen's entrance. Widows with lit- 
tle children dependent on their earn- 
ings, bread-winners and _ rent-payers, 
each would have been entitled to the 
protection of the vote, were only the 
iniquitous sex bar once removed. Dis- 
hevelled and weary-eyed they stood, a 
of the unequal 
warfare which women are waging. 
With these delegates stood Mrs. Des- 
part, Mrs. Cooden Sanderson and 
Mrs. Margaret Moore, symbolizing 
those powers of organization and co- 
operation which make weakness itself 
formidable. 


working women and 


Ghostly Visitors. 

The following night a band of dis- 
embodied spirits clad in academic 
robes hovered round the sacred pre- 
cinets of Westminster. What were 
they? Persons they were not, for did 
not Lord Salvesen, with the voice of 
authority, barely one year ago, pro- 
nounce that women graduates were 
not persons? But angels, demons, or 
whatever the law’s majesty might 
choose to call them, there they were, 
to the number of five and thirty, from 
almost every University in the king- 
dom. London, Brussels, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Liverpool, St. An- 
drews—each sent its representatives; 
Science, Medicine, Law, and Letters 
had each its feminine exponent. Gay 
scarlet gowns of the Doctors of Medi- 
cine flaunted against the grey old 
stones of St. Stephen's; the sombre 





with the government. The matter 
will be threshed out in court. 





AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


Miss Louise Brown of Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, Mass., writes: 

“I want to thank you for your let- 
ter of introduction to Miss Pank- 
hurst and for the addresses you sent 
me of other suffragists. I have been 
most hospitably received. 

“Some time ago, an anti-suffragist 
said to me: ‘Woman's strength is in 
her charm. She should not enter the 





political field with men, where mat- 


togas of the Arts and Sciences, bright- 
jened with the vivid purple, white and 
‘gold of silken hoods, circled’ the 
| Mother of Parliaments with a girdle 


of wisdom. The scene might have 
been transferred bodily from “The 
Princess.” For the second time in 


history, Pallas brought the olive, the 
symbol of peace, and, less wise than 
the Athenians of old, the government 
tossed it back in scorn. 

Thousands of people gathered in 
Parliament Square to wonder at the 
new feminism; and yet, strange to 
say, there was no obstruction! 
Whether the police were suddenly en- 
dowed with miraculous powers, or 








merely with orders from headquar- 
ters, no one could tell, but the con- 
stantly-reiterated request to “Keep 
moving there, please,” kept the un- 
wieldy crowd in motion and the 
Square open for traffic. 


College Women in Court. 


Four women who thus “peacefully 
picketed” Mr. Asquith’s residence, pe- 
titions in hand, were arrested and sen- 
tenced to prison as common criminals. 
The Christian Commonwealth, the 
Mer’s League, and various members 
of Parliament are protesting against 
such treatment of women who did no 
violence and raised no riot, but merely 
stood in the street in silence. Two 
college girls later shared the same fate 
for the same offence. Women’s Fran- 
chise says: 


Miss Muriel Scott, M.A., and Miss 
Arabella Scott, M.A., sisters and grad- 
uates of Edinburgh University, ap- 
pear walking in Downing street wear- 
ing the sashes of the League, holding 
petitions in their hands. Consterna- 
tion of the policeman on duty! Rein- 
forcements sent for, Downing street 
cleared, and about a hundred and fifty 
people assemble in Whitehall. The 
two slight young girls attempt to pass 
the cordon of police without success. 
For half an hour the law maintains an 
attitude of unruffled contempt, but as 
the time draws near when the Premier 
must leave his residence, the girls are 


marched away to Cannon Row, 
charged with obstruction. 
At Bow street, Inspector Jarvis 


gives evidence as to the obstructive 
nature of the hundred and fifty per- 
sons gathered in Whitehall. What 
paralyzing spell had been thrown over 
the police? The night before, says 
Miss Muriel Scott, she and _ thirty 
other women stood at the gates of 
Westminster wearing not only these 
dreadful ribbons, but also academic 
dress. Hundreds of people had assem- 
bled, but the police had managed to 
move them on. Witnesses are called 
who admit that they saw no obstruc- 
tion, and that the crowd remained 
after the removal of the prisoners. 
Then it turns out that it was for ob- 
struction of the police, and not for 
causing an obstruction to passers-by, 


that the defendants were arrested; 
and we are left wondering why the 
question of the crowd has been 


dragged in at all. O blessed words of 
double meaning! what would the law 
and the magistrates do without you” 

In court, both the defendants em- 
phasized their constitutional right to 
petition Mr. Asquith, and their inten- 
tion to continue agitating. 

In spite of the magistrate’s pathetic 
appeals for a holiday, Miss Muriel and 
Miss Arabella Scott refused to give 
any promises of future good behavior, 
contending that they had been guilty 
of no breach of law, and were sen- 
tenced to three weeks. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Among the press women who “cov- 
ered” the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women at Toronto 
was Mrs. Evelyn Gough, delegate 
from Melbourne, Australia. For a 
number of years Mrs. Gough was 
joint proprietor and editor of the 
Sun, a weekly newspaper in Mel- 
bourne. Always intensely interested 
in woman suffrage she freely 
preached through her paper, largely 
a society organ. According to Mrs. 
Gough, journalism is clean in Aus- 
tralia, and the press takes a great 
part in public and reform movements. 
Women on newspapers there receive 
about $750 for unimportant positions, 
to $1500 for the best. 

Miss Bertha Damaris Knobe. well 
known some years ago as one of the 


most capable newspaper women in 
the mid-West, is now a resident of 


New York City and an extensive con- 
tributor to magazines. During her 
summer rest at Battle Creek, Mich., 
she has undertaken to secure a thou- 
sand signatures to the national peti- 
tion for woman suffrage. 

Beau Monde of Dallas, Tex., is a 
breezy weekly paper, now in its four- 


teenth year, that has reached a dis- 
tinct financial success through the 
erergy and perseverance of its 


founder, publisher, manager and edi- 
tor, Mrs. Hugh N. Fitzgerald. 

The Home Alliance, a weekly local 
paper of Woodland, Calif., has en- 
tered upon its nineteenth year with 
the good record of not having missed 
an issue. Its editor, Mrs. S. A. Hus- 
ton, keeps it true to its motto, “The 
Good, the True, the Tender: these 
form the Wealth of Home.” 

The Southern’ Scribe, the 
weekly from New Orleans, has its 
twenty pages filled with news and 
matters of interest to the extreme 
Southland, and in part to the general 


new 


reader. It is the exponent of the 
wholesome life and endeavor of the 
city; no scandals, “family skeleton,” 


or exploitation of crimes and the 
underworld are permitted to smirch 
its columns. Its purpose is to be- 
come what the great, moneyed press 
of the country has declared an im- 
possibility—an interesting and _ suc- 
cessful clean newspaper. The editor 
of the Southern Scribe, Mrs. Alice K. 
Saint Martin (Margery Dare) is a 
member of the Era Club, and a strong 
suffragist. As state chairman of the 
Child Hygiene Department of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, and state 
organizer for the Delineator Mothers’ 
Conference, now running through the 
pages of that magazine, Mrs. Saint 
Martin has been visiting the cities of 





lec- 
tures on the care of children and the 


Louisiana this summer, giving 
education of mothers. In combining 
the two, she has met with unusual 
success. Everywhere she has had 
eager audiences, and her appeals to 
the mothers have resulted in many 
strong organizations for the welfare 
of the child. 

Miss Edith Miniter of Boston has 
just been elected president of the Na- 
tional Amateur Press Association. This 
is the first time in its nearly forty 
years of existence that a woman has 
been chosen president of that organi- 
zation. Miss Miniter edits and pub- 
lishes the Aftermath, a periodical de- 
voted to history, and contributes to 
magazines. 

A woman journalist, Mme. Flamon- 
kova, has just been allowed to sit in 
the press gallery and report the pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin Landtag. 
Never before, it is said, has a woman 
had this privilege in Germany. 

F. M. A. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





The second day of the convention 
opened with the Auditor’s report, 
given by Miss Laura Clay, and the 
Treasurer's, by Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton. On motion of Mrs. Laddey, 
Mrs. Upton’s report was accepted with 
a vote of thanks. 

To Go to New York. 

The offer of certain friends in New 

York was then presented, holding out 


various important advantages if Na- 
tional Headquarters could be moved 
there. This plan has already been ex- 


plained in detail in our columns. Miss 
Shaw stated that the New York suf- 
fragists making the offer had stipulat- 
ed that their names should not be men- 
tioned. After a lively discussion, in 
which Miss Clay stood out stoutly for 
Washington, D. C., as a more suitable 
place for Headquarters than New York 
City, it was voted with only two dis- 
sentients to go to New York. On mo- 
tion of Miss Gordon, a rising vote of 
thanks was given to the New York 
friends for their offer. 
The Contesting Delegation. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a 
letter from representatives of the Spo- 
kane Club and other clubs, claiming 
that they had been illegally denied 
representation in the Washington 
State Convention, and asking that 
Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Brown be admit- 
ted to the National Convention as their 
delegates. It was voted to seat them 
provisionally, without a vote, till their 
case could be investigated. 

The report of the Presidential Suf- 
frage Committee was given by Henry 
B. Blackwell, and was accepted with a 
rising vote of thanks. 

Mrs. Mead’s report on Peace and Ar- 
bitration was read by Miss Perle Pen- 
field of Texas. 

Peace Discussion. 

Mrs. Olivia Shepherd, a lady with 
gray hair and a motherly, sweet face, 
said she had rejoiced greatly in Mrs. 
Mead's letter. She added: “I have 
started a little peace movement among 
mothers, and I regret the prominence 
given to militarism at the Exposition. 
I am told Governor Hay has signed the 
bill which provides that no young man 
can take his degree at the Washington 
State University unless he has had two 
years of military training. The war 
spirit is calling for the blood of our 
sons. We must have suffrage if we 
are to have peace. As mothers, let us 
go forward and make our plea.” 

Mrs. Parker of Los Angeles asked 
what the mothers could do. Mrs. Shep- 
herd answered: “If we mothers stand 
together, no army can stand against 
us. What are these military men but 
our little boys? They need to be edu- 
eated. We must do it in a spirit of 
love, and keep all hatred and revenge 
out of our hearts.” 


The Three Amendments. 
Reports were then given for the 
three States where suffrage amend- 
ments are pending. Mrs. Duniway 
spoke for Oregon, Mrs. Philena Everett 
Johnson fo: South Dakota, Mrs. Ella 
5S. Stewart adding a supplementary re- 
port, and Mrs. DeVoe for Washington. 
Suffragette Methods. 


In the afternoon, Mrs. Clara B. Colby 
gave an interesting address on ‘“Con- 
ditions that Create Suffragette Meth- 
ods.” She said: “Shall we imitate the 
English methods? No; we can never 
imitate anything; but if you have 
more zeal and interest and courage, 
you will evolve new methods. Let us 
emulate the spirit, not the methods, of 
our English sisters.” 

Industrial Report. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley’s report on In- 
dustrial Relations affecting Women 
and Children was one of the most in- 
teresting of the convention, and was 
illustrated with many telling anec- 
dotes. Since the Buffalo Convention, 
fourteen States have considered bills to 
shorten the hours of women’s labor, 
five have passed bills making more or 
less improvement, and one_ State, 
South Carolina, has taken a backward 
step. Two years ago she passed a law 
that no woman could be employed in 
textile industries more than 10 hours 
a day. She has changed it to 11 hours. 
In spite of all our efforts, the number 
of child laborers in the United States 
is constantly growing. “I have seen 
the evolution of modern industry,” 
said Mrs. Kelley. “It has meant the 
sacrifice of thousands of young lives.” 

The meeting adjourned early for the 
automobile ride. 


College Women’s Evening. 

One of the most brilliant meetings 
of the convention was the College even- 
ing. Miss Shaw’ presided. Miss Caro- 
line Lexow of New York reported the 
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great growth of the movement in the 
colleges. 

The National College Equal Sutf- 
frage League now has 24 branches in 
17 States, and 25 chapters in 25 col- 
leges. All but one report a large 
growth during the year, and the total 
membership is now between 2,000 and 
3,000. Miss Lexow said that we had 
yet to hear of a College Anti-Suffrage 
Association of men and women. She 
quoted the earnest words of one of 
the pioneers, “Make the best use you 
can of your freedom, for we have 
bought it at a great price.” 

Mrs. Eva Emery Dye of Oregon 
gave an able address on “College 
Women in Civic Life.” She said of the 
modern college woman, “Her silken 
slippers have given place to good, 
strong walking boots.” 

The Law and the Woman. 

Miss Adella M. Parker of Washing- 

ton, a lawyer, was received with great 


applause. Her subject was “"he Law 
and the Woman.” She said, in part: 
“I have been looking for years to 


find any law which did not affect wo- 
men, from a tariff on gloves to a dec- 
laration of war. The great problems 
which face the human race demand 
the genius of both men and women 
to solve them. The law needs the 
women quite as much as the women 
need the law.” Miss Parker outlined 
the discreditable judicial device by 
which the women of Washington were 
deprived of the ballot. 
Give Your Own Skin. 

Mrs. Upton made a humorous col- 
lection speech. She told of a man 
who had had a large piece of skin 
torn off his arm by an accident, and 
how each of his friends gave a small 
piece of skin to be grafted on. She 
said, “Each fellow must give his own 
skin, just a little piece of it, to get 


his own freedom and make his arm 
strong.” 
Prof. Frances Squire Potter gave 


the closing address, on “College Wo- 
men and Democracy,” which has al- 
ready been published in the Woman's 
Journal. It was received with great 
enthusiasm. It will be printed as a 
tract. 

In the afternoon, on motion of Mrs. 
Home, a rising vote of thanks to the 


Seattle suffragists for the delightful 
automobile ride was curried unani- 
mously. 


Many Good Laws. 

Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg’s report as 
chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation for Civil Rights was read by 
the Corresponding Secretary. The 
year had been fruitful in legislative 
gains, and several delegates iuen- 
tioned improved laws that ought to 
be added to the list. Miss Jones of 
Pennsylvania recommended including 
Washington's new law, which requires 
that before a marriage license can be 
issued, the prospective bride and 
groom must both show health certifi- 
cates. 

Tribute to Crystal Eastman. _ 

Miss Shaw announced that~ Miss 
Crystal Eastman had been appointed 
by Gov. Hughes of New York as a 
member of the Committee on the Un- 
employed. Mrs. Florence Kelley paid 
a high tribute to Miss Eastman, and 
said it was fully understood that Miss 
Eastman was appointed on the com- 
mittee as the expert, who was to fur- 
nish information to the other mem- 
bers. 

(To be Continued.) 


CALIFORNIA STATE REPORT. 





The annual report of the California 
E. S. A., prepared for the National 
Convention at Seattle, was as follows: 

As the fiscal year of the California 
Equal Suffrage Association does not 
close until October, a partial report 
only can be presented at this time. 

Legislative and Press Work. 

The past nine months have been 
full of mingled hopes, anxieties and 
disappointments. It being our legis- 
lative year, the clubs started with a 
strong incentive for active work. A 
Legislative Committee and a State 
Central Committee, auxiliary to the 
State Board, were formed, and steps 
taken to interview every member of 
the State Legislature and pledge them 
to favorable action, before the session 
opened. The Press Committee had 
succeeded in inducing 200 papers in 
all parts of the State to print suffrage 
news and literature regularly, and it 
was felt that enough suffrage senti- 
ment was being aroused to warrant 
the thought that at last success would 
attend the effort to get the amend- 
ment favorably received. The Legis- 
lative Committee went to the capital, 
opened Headquarters, and worked 
most faithfully in the endeavor to se- 
cure enough votes to place the amend- 
ment before the people of the State. 

Forces of Evil Opposed. 

It was found in the end that the 
same forces for evil, working against 
civic righteousness in our cities and 
towns, were working against us in the 
Legislature, and the result—39 votes 
for and 37 votes against—showed that 
the question was beaten. A roll call 
of the Assembly was: printed, with the 
record for or against the amendment 
opposite each man’s name, and this 
record was sent back to the home 
town of every legislator, that their 
constituents might know exactly how 
they stood. 

At the close of our last Convention, 
a telegram was sent to President 


Roosevelt, asking him, in the name of ,of Norway, Frau Marie Stritt of Ger- 
the 10,000 suffragists of California, to ‘many, 





recommend woman suffrage in his 
last message to Congress. 
Many Endorsements Obtained. 

Every effort has been made to keep 
the subject before the people in every 
possible way. Our Endorsement 
Committee has been close on the 
heels of every convention coming to 
the State, and, under Mrs. Mary Mc-! 
Henry Keith's enthusiastic manage- 
ment, endorsements have been se- 
cured from nearly all. 

The National Petition. 

During the hardest stress of the 
legislative work, an order came from 
the National organization to take up 
the work of a petition to Congress. 
At first it was felt to be impossible to 
shoulder this extra burden, but, after 
the defeat at Sacramento, it was de- 
cided to commence this task. Finding 
it difficult to secure a State Chairman, 
the State President, Mrs. Sperry, was 
induced to assume this added load. 
Mrs. Lulu Pile Little (since deceased) 
was appointed Chairman for Southern 
California. At the present time a 
chairman has been secured in nearly 
all of our 58 counties, and they are 
actively at work, and the petitions are 
slowly finding their way back to Head- 
quarters. 

A New Plan. 

A new plan of reaching and 
esting more women has been organ 
ized by our city precinet workers. 
Little groups of women in the various 
precincts are brought together, wom- 
en who would not join a Suffrage Club 
and pay dues, but who are willing to 
come together in their own homes and 
listen to the arguments, and read and 
carry home the literature presented. 
This is following the lines of regular 
political workers. It is hoped to have 
all the city precinets well organized 
when the time comes for another bat- 
tle. 


inter- 


Protest as to Tariff. 

The following letter was sent to 
Hon. Sereno Payne, Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, at the time of the 
flurry over the proposed increase in 
the tax on gloves and stockings: 

“The California Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation wishes to protest against 
any tax which will add one feather’s 
weight to the burden already carried 
by the six million women and chil- 
dren forced out of their homes by in- 
dustrial conditions, and who are now 
toiling, over-worked and under-paid, in 
the hard struggle for existence, and 
who are in no wise to blame for the 
deficit in the national treasury. 

“As an Association, we _ protest 
against any tax, until granted a voice 
in the affairs of the nation. If a tax 
must come, let it fall upon men and 
women alike, and upon those best 
able to bear it—not upon the necessi- 
ties of life, which bear hardest upon 
the poor and defenseless. 

“We hope the time may soon come 
when the American man and father 
will recognize the injustice, as well as 
the cowardice, of striking where there 
is no defense.” 

This letter was answered with the 
assurance that it would be placed be- 
fore the Commission. Immediately 
following this protest, a letter and lit- 
erature were received from the lead- 
ers of the Single Taxers, representing 
the Joseph Fels Fund of America, ask- 
ing our assistance in carrying out 
their plans, showing that other or- 
sanizations keep close watch of what 
we do, and appeal to us for assistance. 

Our petition is pretty well distribut- 
ed in the State. It is being followed 
up closely, and by the time it is need- 
ed, it is hoped that a strong roster of 
names can be presented from Califor- 
nia. 

Mary Simpson Sperry, 
President. 
Nelly L. Scoville, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The National Council of Women, at 
its sixth triennial meeting, lately held 
in Seattle, elected officers as follows: 


President—Mrs. Lillian M. Hollis- 
ter, head of the Ladies of the Macca- 
bees. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Kate Waller 
Barrett, Superintendent Florence Crit- 
tenden Mission. 

Corresponding Secretary—Flo Jami- 
son Miller, Woman's Relief Corps. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. Bowers, 
Medical Examiner Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees. ; 

Treasurer—Mrs. Josie Nelson, Sec- 
retary of the Pythian Sisters. 

Almost all the foreign delegates 
who attended the Quinquennial of the 
International Council at Toronto took 
the trip to Seattle, going on a special 
train in charge of Mrs. Willoughby 
Cummings, Secretary of the National 
Council of Women of Canada. 

The National and _ International 
delegates were given a dinner by the 
Exposition management, and_ lunch- 
eons by the Seattle Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, by the Ladies of the 
Maccabees of the World and by the 
Women of Woodcraft, and were invit- 
ed to an evening meeting of the Seat- 
tle Labor Council, where Miss Shaw 
and Mrs. Kelley spoke, and were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

At the meeting of the Council proper 
there were addresses by Mrs. Flo 
Jamison Miller, Illinois; Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem, Ohio, and Mrs. Van Horne 
of Salt Lake City, a former member 
of the Legislature; Mrs. Emma Stark 
Hampton of Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, Frk. Gina Krog 





Mile. Popelin of the Nether- 


lands and the Marquise de Bourbon 
of Italy. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
reported for the Committee on Polit- 
ical Equality. 





VERA FIGNER WELCOMED. 


Vera Figner, one of the finest fig- 
ures in the Russian Revolutionary 
movement, lately visited England. She 
was given a hearty public welcome in 
London, The hall was crowded, and 
as many more were turned away. The 
report on Free Russia says: 

The distinguished guest, in a state- 
ly white gown, was the only woman 
on the platform. Flushed and greatly 
moved by the tremendous enthusiasm 
displayed by the audience, of which 
the majority were British and Irish, 
she looked wonderfully young and 
womanly, for all her martyrdom in 
the past. 


Mr. Felix Volkhovsky, referring to| 


the expected visit of the Czar, said: 

“The Russian nation has better and 
truer representatives than he. To 
realize this, you have only to look at 
this Russian woman, who is the em- 
bodiment of all the sorrows, all the 
martyrdom, but also of all the best 
hopes and sublime aspirations of our 
beloved country. Vera Nicolaévna 
Figner, whom we have assembled to 
welcome here tonight, was born in a 
well-to-do land-owning family. Having 
concluded her studies with great dis- 
tinction, belonging to the privileged 
class, enjoying friendship and love in 
her family circle, she had every op- 
portunity for leading one of the hap- 
piest and most prosperous of lives. 
But she was the true, the born repre- 
sentative of the Russian people in 
spirit. Their sorrows were her sor- 
rows, and their aspirations were her 
aspirations. So she abandoned all the 
brilliant prospects of personal life, 
and chose the thorny path of a Rus- 
sian revolutionist. She was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the People’s 
Will Party, then a prisoner in the 
Schliisselbourg fortress for twenty- 
two years—twenty-two years of 
agony! and notwithstanding that 
agony she was all that time the only 
comfort, the guardian angel of her 
comrades buried alive in that ‘stone 
bag,’ the Schliisselbourg. 

“IT have no hesitation in calling her 
the true representative of the Russian 
people. And I am happy that that 
representative should be a woman. 
We are proud of our women, because 
it is so much more sublime to see an 
unbending will, an unbounded love for 
freedom and justice, a lucid intellect, 
and endless self-sacrifice embodied in 
the frail form of a woman.” 

Prince Kropotkin followed, and de- 
scribed Madame Figner “one of 
those women who compelled their 
bitterest enemies, and their 
worst tormentors in prison, to bow 
before them and the movement they 


as 


even 


represented, and feel ashamed of 
being their foes.’ Madame Figner, 
who was received with immense 


cheering, described life in the Schliis- 
selbourg, and there were addresses by 
A. Aladin (well remembered 
America) and other speakers. 


in 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Connecticut. 


The P. E. Club of Meriden held the 
last meeting of the season at Hub- 
bard Park and entertained the W. C. 
T. U. as guests. The day was fine 
and the meeting largely attended. 

Miss Fannie L. Twiss read an in- 
teresting paper on Famous Women. 
Little Miss Hannah Hoffam, whose 
mother has lately joined the club, and 
who is an earnest suffragist, gave a 
pleasing recitation. Mrs. Caroline B. 
Buell, State W. C. T. U. president, 
gave one of her excellent talks that 
impressed all with her heart sym- 
pathy for the suffrage cause. In her 
work for temperance she never for- 
gets to speak a good word for the 
ballot for women. Mrs. Eva V. Bloor 
also gave an address. Mrs. Bloor is 
doing work in Connecticut for suf- 
frage. She has the true ring of work- 
ing to win. She has helped to organ- 
ize several political study clubs and 
is a great acquisition to the suffrage 
movement of tnis State. 

The club, when it resumes its meet- 
ings in the fall, intends to do good 
work, helping materially in the State 
Convention in October, which Connec- 
ticut suffragists hope to make the best 
ever held. 

Connecticut is still inclined to be 
conservative in reform measures and 
needs stirring up. 

A. A. Truesdell. 


Oregon. 

The city of Portland has enjoyed a 
rare treat in the quiet and useful 
visit of Mrs. Florence Kelley in the in- 
terest of the Consumers’ League. She 
has been received as a lecturer in the 
narlors of many society women, not 
known as suffragists, but who have 
learned to refuse, for the most part, 
to make themselves ridiculous by 
allowing the one “Anti” in Oregon to 
narade their names in print as her fol- 
lowers. Mrs. Kelley was welcomed by 





Catholics and Protestants alike, and 
by all political parties. The announce- 





| 
| 





ment made by myself in the papers, of 
her offcial relation to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, has added much to her success, 
and her own indirect methods have 
added much to ours. All honor to 
faithful women workers who are will- 
ing to sidetrack themselves for the 
sake of a fundamental principle! 

I have just noted the Woman's 
Journal's report of the late “unpleas- 
antness” in Washington. I rest firmly 
in the belief that all things work to- 
gether for liberty. The suffrage move- 
ment, like the spirit of aviation, is in 
the air, and neither principalities nor 
powers can stop it. Said Frances Dana 


Gage in my hearing, many years ago | 


(I quote from memory): 
“In the building of the temple 

Now and then a brick must fall, 
But let no one be discouraged, 


For the rest will build the wall.” 
Abigail Scott Dunway. 
Ohio. 

The London, O., Woman's Elective 
Franchise Association held a delight- 
ful pienie recently at “The Cedars,” 
the beautiful country home of Mrs. 


Lucy Beach, one of the charter mem- 
bers. Suffrage songs were sung, and 
some of the younger ones gave pleas- 
ing readings. A bountiful supper was 
served on the lawn, forty members of 
the club being present. 

A committee from the W. E. F. A. 
and the Franchise Department of the 
London W. C. T. U. attended = the 
County Teachers’ Institute on 
Wednesday, August 4, for the purpose 
of securing signatures to the petition. 
Miss Bertha Coover made a brief ad- 
dress on Woman Suffrage, explaining 
the petition work. At the intermis- 
sion %0 signatures of teachers were 
secured, which was a fair percentage 
of the 173 teachers in atiendance, 
considering that many had already 
signed and a number were not vet 
21 years of age. 

The suffrage idea was brought up 
in many ways during the institute by 


the teachers themselves. It is their 


custom to have one evening devoted 
to fun. This was had on Thursday 
evening and the subject for debate 
was: “Resolved, That women should 
have equal rights with men—to pro- 
pose.” Four young women teachers 
spoke for the affirmative and four 
young men for the negative. While 


much of the argument was humorous 
many excellent points for equal suf- 
frage were made by the young women, 
who won the unanimous decision otf 
the four judges. 

At the close of the institute a reso- 
lution was adopted as follows: “Re- 
solved, That this Association 
itself in favor of woman's enfranchise- 
ment.” 

The London W. E. F. A. and W. C. 
T. U. will have a booth at the county 
fair for securing signatures to the 
woman suffrage petition. 


Rhode Island. 


Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont will open 
Marble House, her Newport residence, 
to the public, this month, for two lec- 
tures on woman suffrage. 

The first lecture, on Aug. 24, will be 


by the Rev. Anna H. Shaw; and on 
Aug. 28, Professor Charles Zueblin 


will be the speaker. A $5 admission 
fee is to be charged to raise funds to 
carry on the work for suffrage. 


New Jersey. 





be “Woman's 
Amusement 


14 will 
at the Palisades 
which is most romantic and beauti- 
fully situated some 350 feet above 
and overlooking the Hudson river and 
the city of New York. Two booths 
will be provided for the convenience 
of those in charge of the suffrage pe- 
titions, one for the New York, and 
one for the New Jersey women. 
There will be parading, headed by a 
military band, and I am trying to get 
all our friends in rank and file. Un- 
fortunately a good many are away 
from home. 

I shall make the occasion a part of 
a celebration of Lucy Stone's birth- 
day, and let the people know that she 
was one of our great leaders, and 
founder of the New Jersey W. S. A. 
We shall also have for sale the little 
booklet of her life. 


August Day” 


Park, 


The outlook for our work in New 
Jersey is very hopeful. Many people 
write for literature and _ petition 


blanks, and for speakers, and I am 
already deep in work again. 
Clara Laddey, 
President N. J. W. S. A. 





MAKING AN APPOINTMENT. 





Mrs. Bainbridge, State lecturer for 
the California Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, has been going 
through the byways and up and down 
mountains. To the Union Signal 
correspondent she told her experi- 
ences in reaching one remote place: 

“The bridge was gone, the river was 
high. but it was fordable—at least as 
far as we got, which was about mid- 
stream; then the horses took a rest, 
1. long one—in fact, three hours long. 
There was no doubt about my being 
on the ‘water wagon’ then, for it was 
raining, besides the river full under 
‘he wagon. It rained hard, and still 
‘he horses rested. We hoped they 
vould be ready to move when the 
‘iver got high enough to float us. But 
at the end of three doleful hours, un- 








records | 





der dripping umbrellas, a_ rancher 
passed and helped pull us out. [ 
reached Estrella in good time for my 
lecture.” 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LAW. 


Editor Woman's Journal:- 

In a recent issue you mentioned 
that in the District of Columbia mar- 
ried women still labor under the dis 
abilities of the “nglish Common 
Law. Will you insert a correction in 
your valued paper, which is generally 
so accurate? 

Sections 1154-1155 the revised 
code of the District of Columbia read 
as follows: 

Sec. 1154. Property 
Married women shall hold all their 
property, of every description, for 
their separate use as fully as if they 
were unmarried, and shall have 
power to dispose of the same by deed, 
mortgage, lease, will, gift, or other- 
wise, as fully as if they were unmar- 


of 


of 


Wife.— 


ried: Provided, That no disposition 
of her real or personal property, or 
any portion thereof, by deed, mort- 
gage, bill of sale, or other convey: 
ance, shall be valid if made by a 
married woman under twenty-one 


years of age. 

Sec. 1155. Power of wife to trade, 
and to sue and be sued.—Married 
women shall have power to engage in 
any business, and to contract 
whether engaged in business or not, 
and to sue separately upon their con- 
tracts, and also to sue separately for 
the recovery, security, or protection 
of their property, and for torts com- 
mitted against them, as fully and 
freely as if they were unmarried; 
contracts may also be made with 
them, and they may also be sued sep- 
arately upon their contracts, whether 
made before or during marriage, and 


for wrongs independent of contract 
committed by them before or during 
their marriage, as fully as if they 


were unmarried, and upon judgments 


recovered against them, execution 
may be issued as if they were un- 
married; nor shall any husband be 


liable upon any contract made by his 
wife in her own name and upon her 
own responsibility, nor for any tort 
committed separately by her out of 
his presence without his participation 
or sanction: Provided, That no mar- 
ried woman shall have power to make 
any contract as surety or guarantor, 
or as accommodation drawer, aecept- 
er, maker, or indorser. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Alice S$. Gitterman, 
President. 





TWO LITTLE PORTIAS. 

Two girls appeared lately in the 
justice courts of Detroit, Mich., as ad- 
vocates, one to plead her own case 
and the other that of her father. 

The first was Sarah Zoger, a pretty 


German girl of 17, who was suing 
William Breer of the Bijou restau- 
rant for wages. The defense was 


that the girl was to get $5 a week if 
she stayed more than a month, other- 
wise she was to get only $4. The girl 
denied that there was any arrange- 
ment of the kind and said that in any 
case she was obliged to leave by sick- 
ness, brought on by her having to 
work from 7 o'clock in the morning 
until 9 at night. She managed her 
case so well that Justice Ott gave her 
judgment for the full amount claimed. 

In the same court, a little later, 
Lete. Miniwich, a Servian girl of 12, 
was called to act as interpreter for 
her father, a Servian, who is trying 
to collect $16 from Michael Novak. 
She became interested as the hearing 
went on and assumed the whole man- 








agement of the case herself. It is 
not concluded yet. 
VALUE OF POCKETS. 
At the International Council for 


Women, Miss A. M. McLean, Profes- 
sor of Sociology in Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a very interest- 
ing address on the conditions among 
working girls. She told the following 
story. “Investigating factories, she 
and those with her found a lot of girls 
sewing on pockets—nothing but pock- 
ets, all day long. I thought that was 
uninteresting, and made inquiry. Then 
I found that the pockets were for lit- 
tle boys’ pants. Some time later I 
was telling a lady this about the girls 
who sewed miles and miles of little 
boys’ pockets all day, and she said: 
‘How awful! Let’s not have pockets!’ 
Her little son was standing near. 
‘Mother,’ he said, ‘I'd rather have the 
pockets without the pants than the 
pants without the pockets!’ '’—Toron- 
to News. 








COLLEGE CLUB OF SPOKANE. 


Flaunting flags of thirteen stripes 
and four five-pointed stars as a center- 
piece, representing the States in which 
women have a right to the ballot, the 
College Equal Suffrage Club of Spo- 
kane, Wash., headed by Mrs. Z. W. 
Comerford, has begun a_ series of 
street, park and hall meetings to con- 
tinue until the State convention in 
October. The club will also maintain 
Camp Equality at Liberty Lake, Wash. 
The leaders of the movement are Mrs. 
Arkwright Hutton and Mrs. La Reine 
Baker, of Spokane, who will be joined 
in a few days by the Misses Gertrude, 
Louise and Helen Kangley, of Seattle. 
The Kangley sisters and Mrs. Baker 
were delegates to the suffragists’ con- 
vention in London last spring, 
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HER PATHWAY. 





By Cornelia Kane Rathbone. 





So sweet a path it is that I 
And all the flowers love it; 

The gracious goldenrod sways nigh, 
The asters bend above it. 


In ruby or in golden cup 
Its name the lichen pledges, 

And crimson-berried vines creep up, 
Bejeweling its edges. 


The bees and crickets sing its songs, 
The shadows kiss it lightly, 

While butterflies in golden throngs 
Flit up and down it brightly. 


And little pines with jealous frown 
Try here and there to hide it, 

Lest falling stars should hasten down 
To woo it if they spied it. 


And I, too, fain would keep its way 
Safe hidden ’mid the grasses— 
Sweet path, dear path, down which 
each day, 
My little true love passes! 
—The Century. 





NAVAL BRUTALITIES. 





The officers and sailors of our navy 
having apparently a superabundance 
of leisure, amuse themselves with the 
gentle and elevating sport of boxing. 
In civil life prize fighting is not re- 
garded as a game to be commended; 
indeed, in our more civilized com- 
munities, it is forbidden by law. But 
such is the deadly monotony of a 
battleship when no storm or battle 
impends, that the spectacle of two 
American citizens bruising and maim- 
ing each other seems to be considered 
an agreeable incident. 

Two official reports have recently 
been made on the death of H. H. Fos- 
ter, a sailor of the battleship Ver- 
mont, who died after being knocked 
out in a boxing match with a ship- 
mate on the quarter deck of the Ver- 
mont Saturday night. It was private 
to the extent that it did not have the 
sanction of the executive officers. At 
the same time Admiral Schroeder and 
Admiral Wainwright, with other offi- 
cers, were at a boxing match on the 
New Hampshire. 

Sailors of the Vermont that 
these men had been training for their 
“exhibition” fight for a long time. 
Foster was knocked out, and after 
be'ng taken to the washroom by ship- 
mates was put in his hammock, in a 
dazed condition. Sunday, Dr. Edgar 
of the Connecticut, fleet surgeon, at- 
tended him and that afternoon he 
died. Dr. Brown performed the au. 
topsy ordered by Admiral Schroeder, 
and pronounced death due to cerebrai 
hemorrhage. 

In a despatch from Washington to 
the Boston Herald “officials of the 
navy department” are represented as 
saying that “no blame could be at- 
tached to any one unless subsequent 
reports should disclose that the men 
should not have been allowed to con- 
test because of physical disqualifica- 
tions. Boxing is regularly encouraged 
in the navy under proper supervision, 
and it is seldom that a death occurs.” 

Recently in a case brought to the 
attention of the War Department from 
the Pacific coast, in which an enlisted 
man of the army had died following a 
“battle royal,” a decision was made 
that the man “had died in the line of 
duty!” 

The Navy Department will take up 
the matter after reports have been 
submitted to Washington. It is to 
be hoped that such brutalities will 
hereafter be prohibited. H. RB. B. 


say 





LITERARY NOTICE. 





Each in His Own Tongue, and Other 
Poems, by William Herbert Car- 
ruth. C. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London, 1909. 

It is a real privilege in the dearth 
of real poetry and the profusion of 
rhymes without meaning, to call at- 
tention to a small volume of genuine 
merit. Prof. Carruth, of the Kansas 
State University, here gives us some 
eighty poems, all having the virtue of 
brevity “which is the soul of wit,” 
and all having a meaning and a pur- 
pose. Whether it be to commemorate 
some deed of heroism, to welcome 
some life of big endeavor, to encour- 
age some weary workei, to recall 
some vanished presence of mother or 
friend, the words have significance. 
They come from the heart, and appeal 
to a kindred emotion. Above ail, 
these are words of faith and aspira- 
tion, worthy of the heroic history of 
the writer’s native State. 

We will quote one or two, to show 
the variety of his verse: 

A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jelly-fish and a saurian 
And caves where the cave-men 

dwell;— 

Then a sense of law and beauty 





And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some call it Evolution 
And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing higa; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod,— 
Some of us call it Autumn 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in; 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and name- 
less, 
straight, 
lead,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


The hard pathway to 





Here is a worthy characterization 
of Charles Robinson, the first Free- 
State Governor of Kansas, a fearless 
advocate of suffrage for women:— 
When the great ice-floes from the pole 

moved down 
To plow and harrow the mid-continent, 
Upon them rode the granite masses, 
rent 
In passing from the mountains gray 
and brown 
Of the still frozen 
them crown 
mid-land_ knolls, 
forces spent, 
In splendid isolation eloquent, 
Seeming at times to smile, at times 
to frown. 


North. Men see 


The their errant 


Of such stern substance was our Rob- 
inson. 

He rode the human drift—yet steered, 
no less— 

That blest the West with men of May- 
flower stock; 

Conscious of strength beloved to stand 


alone, 

Steadfast and cool amid the storm 
and stress. 

On Kansas plains a piece of Plymouth 
Rock. 





Yet this son of the prairie longed 
for the sea, and exclaimed: 
Would God, I were now by the sea, 
On the sandy, sea-weed shore, 
Where the waves from the other 
side of the world 
Roll in forever with high crests 
curled; 
Roll in forevermore. 


Would God, I were now on the shore 
With the smooth sand ’neath my feet, 
With the salt, fresh gale blowing 
round my head, 
the scolding sea-gulls 
wings outspread,— 
The sea-gulls flying fleet. 


And with 


Would God, I were now on the wave, 
On the rising, sinking deck, 
While the cares that have made me 
weary of time 
Might still have the mountain wall 
to climb 
And never find my track. 


Would God I were now on the deck, 
Far front on the soaring prow, 
With eyes on the far-off phantom 
sail,— 
Or the changing green of the swirl- 
ing swale,— 
The soft green field we plow. 


Ah, God, for the giant sea, 
The restless, restful sea! 
With wife and wee one close by my 
side 
And a few good friends with their 
discourse wide 
To soothe and comfort me. 





Let all who wish to be cheered 
and aroused, send to Putnam’s Sons 
for this little volume. 

H. B. B. 





IN THE AIR. 





While Mr. Asquith was unveiling 
the statue of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
the Embankment Gardens last Wed- 
nesday, a large balloon, variously de- 
scribed by the press as a “monster 
captive balloon,” a “fire balloon,” a 
“toy balloon,” floated over from the 
direction of Adelphi Terrace. Was it 
Latham or Bierot? the crowd was 
asking. But as it drew nearer the 
familiar green, white and gold was 
recognized, and directly over Mr. As- 
quith’s head the wind obligingly tilted 
the strange monster, thus making 
known to the people below that the 
“Women’s Freedom League demand 
Votes for Women.” Highly symbolic, 
for Votes for Women is indeed in the 
air at present!—Women’s Franchise. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rey. Gertrude von Petzold lately 
debated woman suffrage before 6000 
people in Des Moines, with State Sen- 
ator Gilliland, one of the leading op- 
ponents of the bill in the last Legisla- 
ture. The audience listened with 
great interest and applause. of 
course Miss von Petzold had infinitely 
the best of the argument. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Idealism, long considered dead, is 
everywhere beginning to awake.— 
Professor Weinel of Jena. 


There is usually a smile in human 
affairs, if one takes the trouble to look 
for it—Henry Seton Merriman. 

Colorado will have the highest rail- 
road in the world when the line to the 
top of Gray’s Peak is finished this 
season. 


We are old only for those who come 
after us. To those who have grown 
old with us, we are always young.—J. 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. 


The Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy has closed its summer 
session with a registration of 75 stu- 
dents, 52 women and 23 men. They 
represented sixteen States. 


There is no action so slight nor so 
mean but it may be done to a great 
purpose, and ennobled thereby: nor is 
any purpose so great but that slight 
acts may help it.—Ruskin. 


Harry Thaw’s mother has just come 
out with an article against woman suf- 
frage. Let us see: did not some one 
say the other day that the suffragists 
were not successful in bringing up 
children well? 


Dr. D. K. Pearson, the benefactor 
of colleges, has promised Lucy Page 
Gaston of the Anti-Cigarette League 
that in future he will give no money 
to any university which allows its stu- 
dents to smoke cigarettes. Mr. Pear- 
son was a doctor before he was a 
capitalist. He knows what cigarettes 
do to growing boys. 


The Free Home for Consumptives, 
428 Quincy street, Dorchester, ear- 
nestly requests the public to refuse 
to give money or donations to per- 
sons calling at their offices or resi- 
dences, and will consider it a favor 
if the Home is notified at once when 
anyone appeals in such a way for 
said cause. All donations are to be 
sent directly to the Home. 


Liberty is a mighty word. When a 
native of East Africa was asked to 
explain the meaning of a certain or- 
nament that he wore, he replied that 
it was a sign that no one of his an- 
cestors was ever a slave. The ad- 
vanced nations are teaching the rest 
ef the world that liberty is a natural 
and inalienable right of mankind. The 
rest of the world is rapidly learning 
the lesson.—Christian Register. 


International co-operation to sup- 
press the traffic in opium as well as 
cocaine and other habit-forming drugs 
is being sought by the State Depart- 
ment. It is hoped that soon a confer- 
ence will be held at The Hague to 
consider placing the entire produc- 
tion, manufacture and traffic in opium 
under such international control as 
will lead to the extinction of its use 
except for medicinal purposes. 


Miss Clara Mortimer, of Crystal 
Springs, Miss., aided by her sister, 
Miss Celida Mortimer, has held the 
position of postmaster at that place 
for fourteen years. The late inspec- 
tor, Mr. Charles Fitzgerald, said their 
office was the best kept in the State. 
It is not only efficiently managed, but 
immaculately and attractively kept, 
both the capable business woman 
and the admirable homekeeper being 
proclaimed in its appointments. 


Mrs. Ida M. Jayne Weaver of 
Seattle, Wash., who was the first su- 
preme chief of the Pythian Sisters, 
says that with the entrance of that 
organization into philanthropic work 
she thinks it will grow to be one of 
the strongest societies of women in 
the world. The order was founded in 
Warsaw, Ind., in 1888. She was chief 
officer for ten years, and when she 
left the organization it was 88,000 
strong. 


Mrs. A. D. Winship of Racine, Wis., 
at 78 years of age has returned to 
take a second course of study at the 
Iowa State University Summer School. 
She is described as an enthusiastic 
student, greatly interested in the 
courses in psychology, sociology and 
literature. Mrs. Winship is the lady 
who furnished and endowed the John 
Davis Guest Chamber at the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre in Chicago. Next year 
she plans to take the course at the 
Tower Hill Summer School. 


At the first meeting of the Inter- 
national Female Nurses’ Conference, 
to be held in London, this month, 
Japan will be represented by Mrs. 
Take Hagiwara and Mrs. Nobu Mat- 
sudaira, of the Japan Red Cross So- 
ciety. Mrs. Matsudaira is the fifth 
daughter of Marquis Nabeshima, and 
is now staying in England. Mrs. 
Hagiwara once traveled in Europe, 
accompanying Marchioness Yamanou- 
chi, and is now in Paris in the suite of 
Prince and Princess Nashimoto. They 
are said to be the first Japanese 
women to represent Japan in an in- 
ternational women’s conference. 


In the State of Washington a new 
law forbids women to enter a saloon, 
or a music hall where liquor is sold. 
It provides that no “drinking saloon 
or music hall where intoxicating 
liquors are sold” may “knowingly per- 
mit to enter such saloon or sell or 
give any intoxicating liquor to any 
female person.” The same rule ap- 
plies to any common drunkard, any 
person in an intoxicated condition or 
any felon. This was probably well 
meant, but it seems pretty drastic. 
Under it a saloon-keeper could be 
convicted of misdemeanor if he let a 





woman come in to try to persuade her 
husband to go home! 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will write 
the chapter on immortality for the 
series now appearing in Harper’s Ba- 
zar on that subject. Her contribution 
to the series will be called “The 
Great Hope.” “The setting of a great 
hope is like the setting of the sun,” 
she says. “Love is not a sketch, but 
a serial story; it runs on past this 
life, to be continued in the next, or 
else there should have been no story 
at all. * * * The author of the 
greatest tale told in all the universe 
is an artist and he will complete his 
work. * * * If death is treated 
as an incident—separation as an epi- 
sode—reunion as a_ prospect—grief 
can be borne as a momentary inter- 
ruption to an eternal joy.” 


The Toronto Globe says: 


“If we are to have better laws, bet- 
ter living and higher national ideals 
we must secure the suffrage for wo- 
men,” was the declaration of Miss 
May Keegan of London, England, a 
delegate to the International Women’s 
Congress. Miss Keegan is a member of 
the British Women’s Political Union, 
and suffered arrest in London as a 
militant suffragette. The speaker de- 
voted her address to a vigorous ad- 
vocacy of the extension of the fran- 
chise to women. “Do not be discour- 
aged by present obstacles,” she coun- 
selled. “The men cannot refuse us 
our rights much longer if we keep 
on in earnest and _ self-sacrificing 
campaign.” 

The newly-elected president of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association 
is reported as saying: “We find men 
of prominence, who ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, harboring the 
leaders of that organization (the 
American Federation of Labor) and 
sending them out over the country to 
address women’s clubs. That is the 
greatest danger we have. If it had 
not been for that class of people, or- 
ganized labor of the militant type 
would be as dead as a mackerel to- 
day.’ This is interesting as a tribute 
to the power of the women’s clubs. 
The labor journals have naturally 
pounced upon this and other rabid 
utterances of Mr. Kirby, and are quot- 
ing them as proofs of the reactionary 
spirit of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Its hostility to the women’s 
anti-child-labor work has_ already 
been manifest. 





HUMOROUS. 


An American guest spent a night at 
an inn in Stirling, Scotland. In the 
morning he complained that the bed 
was hard. “It was like sleeping on a 
board,” he said. 

The person in charge replied, with 
cold austerity: “The great Duke of 
Wellington once slept in that bed.” 

“No wonder they called him the 
‘Iron Duke,’”’ remarked the guest.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





De Lancey Nicol, the New York 
lawyer, thus gave his idea of a sus- 
picious question: “It is just such a 
question as a gilded youth asked the 
head waiter in a Broadway restaurant 
the other morning. ‘Was Blank here 
last night?’ he began. ‘Yes, sir,’ the 
waiter answered. ‘And,’ said the youth 
nervously, ‘was I with him? ”"— 
Argonaut. 





“Father,” asked the small son of an 
editor, “is Jupiter inhabited?” “I 
don’t know, my son.” Presently he 
was interrupted again. “Father, are 
there any sea serpents?” “I don’t 
know, my son.” The little fellow was 
manifestly cast down, but presently 
rallied and again approached the 
great source of information. “Father, 
what does the north pole look like?” 
But, alas! again came the answer, “I 
don’t know, my son.” Then the child 
inquired, with withering emphasis, 
“Father, how did you get to be an 
editor?” 





Mark Twain once addressed an au- 
dience in the interest of his fellow- 
townsman, General Joseph Hawley, 
who was a candidate for re-election to 
the United States Senate, and said, 
in the course of a droll address: “Gen- 
eral Hawley deserves your support, 
although he has about as much in- 
fluence in purifying the Senate as a 
bunch of flowers would have in sweet- 
ening a glue-factory. But he’s all 
right; he never would turn any poor 
beggar away from his door empty- 
handed. He always gives them some- 
thing,—almost without exception a 
letter of introduction to me, urging 
me to help them.’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





A train was carrying a clergyman 
and five or six youths, who kept scof- 





fing at religion and telling disagree- 
able stories. The good man endured 
it all, simply remarking as he got out, 
‘We shall meet again, my children.” 
“Why?” asked the leader of the band. 
“Because I am a prison chaplain,” 
was the reply. 





A Kentucky girl whose father was an 
undertaker was sent to a fashionable 
New York boarding house. One day 
she was asked her father’s business. 
Fearing she would lose caste if she told 
the truth, she carelessly answered, “Oh, 
my father’s a southern planter.”—Lip- 
pincott’s. 











Our August 
Clearance 
Sale of Broken Lots of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


Clothing and 
Furnishings 


is being continued 





Business Suits 
$15 $20 $25 
Outing Suits 
$12 $15 $18 


Boys’ Wash Suits 
$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 


(Boys’ and Youths’ Suits on 2d floor) 


EE. & W. Brand 
Men’s Negligee Shirts 
$1.85 


Formerly $2.50 


MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most rea-onable prices. e@ aso 
offer helpful fee ee ey elephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 


ti aed 


GLOUGESTER and GAPE ANN 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


Round trip 75¢c, Central Wharf, foot State 
St Elevated stairs. Week days, 10 A.M., 
2 P.M.; leave Gloucester 2.15 P.M ; Sun- 
days leave Boston 10.15 A.M.; leave Glou- 
cester3.15 P.M, Music, E.S. Mercnant, 
Mgr., B. & G.8.S. Co. 
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STORE OR HOUSE,.—The junior editor 
of the Woman's Journal wants to find a 
place in Boston or vicinity for a girl of 
16, grammar school graduate, who would 
prefer work in a store or office, but, if 
she cannot get that, could be a “mother’s 
helper* or waitress. Has always helped 
to care for younger children, and is a girl 
of remarkable sweetness and kindness, a 
little domestic saint, universally beloved. 
Address Alice Stone Blackwell, Chilmark, 
Dukes Co., Mass. 
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FURNISHED ROOMS.—Pleasant rooms 
to let; easy access to street cars. Address 
Mrs. Sarah Gilbert, 109 Pleasant St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. Refers to Editors of Wom- 
an’s Journal. 


HOUSEWORK.—Three Armenians, new- 
ly arrived, honest and willing, want places 


to do housework, at moderate wages. Two 
can speak a little English. Address G. 
Hagopian, New England Kitchen, 41 


Charles St., Boston. 


YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman’s Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


SUFFRAGE COOK BOOK. 

The Washington Women’s Cook Book, 
published by the Washington Equal Suf- 
frage Association, is full of good receipts, 
and contains also valuable information 
about the suffrage movement. Every copy 
sold helps the amendment campaign. 
Price, $1.00. Order from Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, 323 Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 





JULIA WARD HOWE ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
cents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.00 per 
100, postpaid. 








MISS IM. 


seashore and automobiling. 


ITHE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


F. FISK 


££ ££ Ht 
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